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| La Bourse. | 


Panis is not, like London, a vast entrepdt for the com- 
merce of the world. Its inland position precludes this, 
but the mere daily consumption of a large metropolis 
occasions every day extensive transactions in home, 
foreign, and colonial productions. A concentrated 
population, exceeding 800,000, an immense number 
of whom are industriously engaged in manufactures 
of various kinds which are in demand all over the globe, 
stimulates commercial activity, and enlarges the scale 
of traffic. The expenses of the state amount to up- 
wards of 45,000,000/. per annum ; and receipts to the 
same amount are continually in the course of payment 
into the coffers of the public treasury. The national 
debt exceeds 300,000,000/.; so that Paris is the centre 
of great financial operations, and in this respect is 
second only to London. The only place authorized by 
the government for the general meeting of capitalists 
and merchants for the transaction of business is the 
Bourse. The funded system is the growth of modern 
times, and there are few buildings appropriated to this 
purpose which were erected before the seventeenth 
century. The Exchange at Amsterdam was begun in 
1608 ; and the Royal Exchange of London was built 
at the expense of Sir Thomas Gresham, after the Great 
Fire of 1666. They are to the large commercial trans- 
actions of the present day that which the market-cross 
was at an earlier period. 

- A time when the Mississippi scheme of Law gave 
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rise, in France, to the most extraordinary mania which 
the thirst of riches ever occasioned, the transactions 
took place in the open air, in the Rue Quincampoix, a 
street chiefly occupied by bankers and money-dealers. 
A royal road to wealth appeared to have been attained, 
but it led only to the most disastrous public and private 
calamities. In 1724 the exchange of Paris was first 
established in the Hédtel Mazarin. It was not until the 
Emperor Napoleon directed his attention to the em- 
bellishment of the capital that it was resolved to erect a 
building to be specially devoted to the meetings of 
persons engaged in transactions relating to the public 
securities and to commerce. The first stone of the 
present edifice was laid March 24th, 1808; but it was 
eighteen years before it was completed, the work having 
been suspended in consequence of political events. 

The form of the Bourse is a parallelogram, that is, 
having a square form, the sides of which are longer 
than the ends, ®The fronts of the Bourse are 164 feet 
in breadth, and the length of the sides is 256 feet ; and 
it is surrounded by sixty-four Corinthian columns. 

Each front is supported by fourteen columns, and each 
side by twenty,—reckoning the pillars at the angles 
twice over. They are elevated on a basement of about 
8 feet in height, and in height are 32 feet. The 
colonnades are accessible to the public during the hours 
of business. The elevation terminates by a simple en- 
tablature. The roof is made of copper and a It is 
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confessed that the Bourse has searcely the air of an edifice 
devoted to commerce. It was erected during the most 
prosperous days of the empire; and the intention of the 
architect was to give to his design an imposing gran- 
deur, and to produce a general effect, rather than to 
excite an appropriate idea of the objects of the building. 
The convenience of the apartments for the use of the 
commercial authorities has perhaps been slightly sacri- 
ficed ; but undoubtedly the Bourse is one of the finest 
structures of which Paris can boast. 

The hall in which the business in the funds is trans- 
acted is 104 feet in length, and 59 feet broad, and 
will hold 2000 persons. The floor is paved with 
marble; and at the upper end is a space, surrounded 
by a circular railing, termed the parquet, which is 
the place where the agens de change, or stock-brokers, 
assemble, who alone have the power of negotiating the 
public securities. An arcade on each side of the hall 
is used as a “walk” by merchants and ship-owners. 
A gallery of 10 feet wide extends round the hall, and a 
staircase on the left in the vestibule leads to it. From 
this gallery there is an excellent view of the proceedings 
of the speculators below. ‘The rooms at the sides and 
at the lower end are appropriated to the Tribunal de 
Commerce, and other authorised commercial bodies. 
The interior of the hall, the roof of which slopes to- 
wards a skylight, is embellished with sixteen admirable 
imitations of marble bas-reliefs, five being on each side 
and three at each end. The subjects are as follow :— 
the Genius of French Commerce accepting tribute 
from the four quarters of the globe; Europe; Asia; 
the town of Nantes; that of Rouen: these are on the 
north side. In front of the public entrance is a repre- 
sentation of the King of France presenting the New 
Exchange to the city of Paris; the town of Lille; and 
the town of Bordeaux. On the right side: the union 
of Commerce and the Arts contributing to the prosperity 
of the State; Africa; America; Lyons; Bayonne. 
Above the entrance :—the City of Paris receiving from 
the Genius of the Seine and the Genius of the Oureg 
the fruits of Abundance; Strasbourg and Marseilles. 
Between the arcades are inscribed, in letters of bronze, 
the names of all the first commercial cities in the world. 

At the London Stock Exchange no person is allowed 
to transact business but those who are balloted for an- 
nually by the committee; and the business is confined 
entirely to the purchase and sale of stock and other 
securities, the Royal Exchange being devoted to trans- 
actions which are of a more strictly commercial nature. 
But the Bourse is both a stock and a commercial 
exchange. The business in the former commences at 
one o'clock and terminates at four. The parquet is 
then forsaken by the agens de change, and the mer- 
chants and ship-owners transact business until five 
o'clock. Bordeaux, Lyons, and some other places 
have their Bourses, which differ from our provincial 
exchanges, as the Minister of Finance, in 1819, autho- 
rized supplementary grand books of the state; and the 
agens de change in those places are enabled to effect 
negotiations in the public funds without recurring to thé 
capital. ‘The inscriptions in these supplementary books 
are inspected by the prefect of the department, and 
signed by the departmental receiver-general. The 
transactions which have arisen out of ts arrangement 
are on a small scale. 

The authorized brokers (agens de change) receive 
their appointment from the king, and are sixty in num- 
ber. They are obliged to provide heavy security. No 
transactions in the funds or in bills of exchange can be 
negotiated but by the members of this body. Another 
public body, connected with the Bourse, is composed of 
the courtiers de commerce, whose number is also limited 
to sixty. They certify the price of gold and silver, 
establish the rates of insurance and freights, and are 
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alone admitted in the courts of law as arbitrators in dis- 
putes of a commercial nature. The Tribunal de Com- 
merce comprises the principal merchants of the capital, 
who are nominated by a general assembly of the mer- 
cantile body. It is composed of eight judges, fifteen 
deputy judges, and has its subordinate officers; among 
whom are ten called gardes du commerce, who execute 
the judicial orders of the tribunal. The Tribunal de 
Commerce is the Court of Bankruptcy. 

A year or two ago it was attempted to exclude 
females from the Bourse. The women of France are 
accustomed to take an active part in business, a practice 
which is in accordance with the habits and feelings ot 
the French. They were active amongst the speculators 
at the Bourse, and, driven from its precincts, they 
carried on their operations in one of the adjoining 
houses, and the fluctuations in French and foreign 
stock were conveyed to them by messengers. The 
exclusion was not long kept in force. 

During the revolution of the last century one of the 
churches was converted into an exchange. The present 
Bourse is in the centre of the gayest part of Paris, only 
a short dist. nce from the Boulevards, and not far from 
the Palais Royal, by the rue Vivienne. Immediately 
facing this building dedicated to business is the ThéAtre 
des Nouveautes. Our Royal Exchange stands far apart 
from any place of amusement, and is in the centre of a 
large quarter devoted to the pursuit of wealth. We are 
perhaps too serious, or have too little flexibility of 
character, to pass speedily from grave to gay. In Paris 
the commercial speculator and the man of pleasure 
jostle each other continually. The three last articles of 
information in every daily paper in Paris consist of an 
account of the drawings of the state lottery; the opera- 
tions on the Bourse; and the list of plays to be per- 
formed at the different theatres. Our newspapers ter- 
minate their daily sheet by an account of the period of 
high and low water at London Bridge. These trifling 
indications have a graver import than might be supposed 
at first sight. 

Nore.— Arc de Triomphe.—The cost of erecting this monument 
has been 386,000/, and not, as it was made to appear, by the 
omission of a cipher, one-tenth only of this sum. Westminster 

i ge only cost 3000/. more than the Triumphal Arch at Paris, 
and the estimates for building the two New Houses of Parliament 
will not, it is stated, exceed more than double this sum, or 772,000/. 





THE “ DREADNOUGHT,’ 


One of the most interesting objects on the river Thames 
is the Dreadnought hospital-ship. It was formerly a 
104-gun ship; but its huge hull is now converted into 
an hospital for the reception of sick seamen of all na- 
tions. It lies moored off Greenwich. Here sick sea- 
men, no matter what tongue they speak, or what 
country may have given them birth, are received on 
board, without the necessity of any recommendatory 
letters ;—it is enough, on presenting themselves along- 
side, that they are seamen, and that their condition 
claims the sympathies of humanity. 

The Seamen's Hospital owes its origm to a com 
mittee appointed to manage a fund subscribed, in the 
winter of 1817-18, for the temporary relief of distressed 
seamen, who were at that time to be found in great 
numbers in the streets of the metropolis. It having 
been ascertained that there are annually many hundred 
seamen in the Port of London destitute of medical or 
surgical aid, it was determined to attempt to establish 
a permanent hospital for their relief; and at a public 
meeting, held on the 8th of March, 1821, at the City 
of London Tavern, it was resolved that a floating-hos- 
pital should be established on the Thames, for the use 
of sick and diseased seamen only, to be supported by 
voluntary contributions. The hospital was first com- 





menced on board the Grampus, a fifty-gun ship ; but 
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the managing committee, finding, in 1830, that this 
vessel was not large enough, procured its exchange 
from the Government for the Dreadnought, which was 
fitted up in 1831 for its present uses. 

The situation of this floating-hospital, off Greenwich, 
has been selected as the most eligible that could be 
found, contiguous to the bulk of the shipping in the 
docks and river. The establishment maintained on 
board is similar to that of other hospitals ;—a super- 
intendent, surgeon, assistant-surgeon, apothecary, visit- 
ing physicians, chaplain, &c. &c. The public are not 
mly invited to visit it, but are earnestly entreated by 
its managers to do so. 

The total number of patients received on board, since 
the establishment of the hospital in 1821 to the be- 
ginning of the year 1836, is 25,381. Of these 14,768 
have been Englishmen, 3087 Scotchmen, and 2665 
Irishmen. As it may be interesting to see the different 
proportions in the numbers of foreign seamen, the 
remainder of the classified list is given, as follows: 
—Frenchmen, 111; Germans, 364; Russians, 251; 
Prussians, 495; Dutchmen, 90; Danes, 388; Swedes 
and Norwegians, 745; Italians, 192; Portuguese, 232 ; 
Spaniards, 92; East Indians, 210; West Indians, 466 ; 
British Americans, 299; United States, 473; South 
Americans, 62 ; Africans, 149; Turks, 7; Greeks, 15; 
New Zealanders, 21; South Sea Islanders, 109; New 
South Wales, 9; Chinese, 20; born at sea, 66. Of 
the entire number, 1816 were employed in His Ma- 
jesty’s navy, 1769 in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and 21,796 in merchant-vessels of all nations. 

It is pleasing to witness the attention which, in more 
recent times, has been paid to the condition of seamen. 
One would naturally, at least at first sight, fancy that 
the life which sailors lead would render them in habits 
and manners quite the reverse of what they proverbially 
are. Exposed to the ever-varying changes of wind and 
sea, one day stretching across the ocean in apparent 
perfect security and comfort, and the next, perhaps, 
caught and tossed in the arms of a tempest, or scat- 
tered helpless on a bleak shore, we might expect that, 
in addition to being brave, they would be thoughtful 
and forecasting, provident of their means, and ever on 
the watch to provide for contingencies. Yet who does 
not know that the sailor on shore is one of the most 
rash, inconsiderate, and foolishly-generous fellows that 
ever scattered money about? But, in addition to their 
thoughtless improvidence, which can be easily traced to 
those reactive tendencies in human nature which in 
different situations often impel the same individual into 
the most opposite courses, they are exposed necessarily 
to vicissitudes against which no prudence can guard, 
and which render them, in distress, peculiarly worthy of 
the attention and kindness of a commercial nation. 

The sailors, however, were not without provision 
being made for them at an early period in our naval 
history. The brave Sir John Hawkins founded an 
hospital at Chatham, in which a few individuals are sti] 
sheltered ; and he, along with some others of our naval 
heroes who signalized themselves in the defeat and 
dispersion of the Armada, founded the famous “ Chest 
at Chatham,” the origin of the Greenwich fund. The 
“ Chest at Chatham ” was a voluntary contribution 
(which, however, either was soon made or became 
compulsory) from.the wages of seamen for the support 
of their sick and maimed brethren. It was placed 
under the management of commissioners, but for many 
years it was a sad job. Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ records 
various particulars of his going down to Chatham to 
inquire into the managemerit of the Chest, which was 
then (in the time of Charles II.) in the hands of a 
certain knavish commissioner, who proved himself, 
when the Dutch, in 1667, attacked Chatham, one of 
the greatest cowards of the place. The Chest at 
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Chatham was removed, by the 43rd George TII., c. 119, 
to Greenwich ; but the monthly contribution to it from 
the wages of merchant-seamen continued till about two 
years ago, when it was abolished by act of parliament. 

The Dreadnought Hospital Ship is, notwithstanding, 
a great recent improvement on the mode of providing 
for seamen in distress. There are several excellent 
features in its management; its indiscriminate and 
instantaneous reception of sick seamen; its allowing 
the convalescent to remain on board until their health 
is completely re-established, and they can look about 
for employment; and frequently, when medical assist- 
ance can be of no longer avail, sending the patient 
home provided with every comfort for the journey. 

A very noble bequest has been recently made to this 
charity, by the late John Lydekker, Esq., South Sea 
ship-owner, who died in 1832, and to whose memory a 
suitable monument has been erected in the north stair- 
ease of the Royal Exchange. He left to the hospital 
the sum of 45,101/. in stock, and also a vessel with its 
cargo, which, on being sold, produced 10,0821. 

Amongst the patrons of the charity, in addition to the 
King, may be found the names of the Emperor of Russia, 
and the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and Belgium. 





Crushed Bones as Manure.—The use of crushed bones 
as a manure was first introduced in 1801, but the practice 
has not been extensively adopted until within the last twenty 
years. The application of this manure to light soils is now 
very general, and the result has been such as to raise the 
value of such lands most materially. The increasing de- 
mand causes large quantities of bones to be imported from 
foreign, and sometimes distant, countries. The numerous 
herds of cattle that roam in a state of nature over the plains 
of South America, used formerly to be slaughtered for the 
sake of their hides, tallow, and horns, which were brought 
to Europe. Their bones were left to whiten on the plains ; 
but they are now carefully collected together, and ships are 
regularly dispatched to be loaded with them for the use of our 
farmers.—Progress of the Notion, by G. R. Porter, Esq. 


The Hamilton and Townley Collections.—The name 
of Gavin Hamilton will be found so frequently associated 
with the fiading of the best sculptures of the Townley Col- 
lection, that a short notice of him here cannot but be ac- 
ceptable. He was born in Scotland, and was descended, 
from the Hamiltons of Murdieston, but resided for the 
greater part of his life at Rome, the latter part of which 
was dedicated to the discovery of ancient monuments. He 
made excavations, and opened buried chambers in various 
places of the Roman State ; in the Tor Columbaro, at Al- 
bani, Gabii, Velletri, Ostia, and, above all, in the Tiburtine 
villa, where the success which attended most of his re- 
searches has been already stated, and made ample amends 
for the loss which =< suffered by the intermission of 
his practice as an artist. In the Collection of the Museo- 
Pio-Clementino, next to the treasures of the Belvedere, the 
contributions of Gavin Hamilton in statues, busts, and bas- 
reliefs were by far the most important to the progress of 
arts and classic learning ; and the best collections seattered 
over Russia, Germany, and England, like the Townley 
Collection, owe many of their principal ornaments to his 
discoveries. Nor was he less attentive to modern art; he 
published his ‘ Schola Italica Picture,’ to trace the progress 
of its styles from Leonardo da Vinci to the successors of the 
Caracci. He died at Rome in 1797. His death is said to 
have been principally owing to anxiety of mind when the 
French took possession of the city. Mr. Thomas Jenkins 
also first visited Rome as an artist, but having amassed a 
considerable fortune, by favour of Pope Ganganelli, he be- 
came the English banker. He was driven from Rome by 
the French, who confiscated all they could find of his pro- 
perty.. Having escaped their fury, he died at Yarmouth, 
immediately on his landing after a storm at sea, in 1798. 
He was supposed to have received hurt from a collection of 
cameos and intaglios which were found concealed imme- 
diately about his person. Mr. Byres returned to England 





about 1790. He died at Tonley in Aberdeenshire, at the 
age of eighty-four, lett serery of Entertaining 
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nowledge— Townley Gallery. 








NEWCASTLE “ PANTS,” OR FOUNTAINS. 
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[* Pant” in front of the Freeman’s Hospital, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ] 


Tue word “ Pant” is a provincialism, used on the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland to express a fountain or 
well. In far when * Etymological Dictionary’ it is 
thus defined :— 

“ Pant, the mouth of a town-well, or fountain. 
[Used in the] south of Scotland.” 

The author quotes the following lines from a ‘ Joco- 
Serious Dialogue between a Northumbrian Gentleman 
and his Tenant,’ 4to., 1686, in illustration of his expla- 
nation :— 

“ Then to the ‘ Pan?’ and oped the spout, 

Hey-dash! the claret wine sprung out !” 
Brand, in his ‘ History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ says, 
“ The public fountains, which at Newcastle are of a 
particular construction, having each a small square 
reservoir before them for retaining the water for the 
ase of horses, or for common domestic purposes, are 
called ‘Pants.’ Dr. Thomas Shay, in ‘ Skinner's Ety- 
moiogy, tells us that pond was anciently pronounced 





pand; which Skinner derives, with great provability, 
from the Anglo-Saxon, pynbdan, to inclose, or shut up. 
I am inclined to suppose that ‘ pant’ is no more than 
pand, by a very small corruption, meaning a little 
reservoir or pond. In a deed, dated 1450, relative to 
the public fountain in the market-place of Durham, 
which is of construction similar to those of Newcastle, 
I find this word thus used—* Ejusdem fontis caput 
vulgariter nuncupat’ le Pant Head *.’” 

The important subject of a proper supply of water 
has long been a matter of great interest to the inha- 
bitants of Newcastle-upon-‘'yne. The earliest account 
which Brand says he found respecting the construction 
of aqueducts for bringing water into the town is dated 
1349. Leland says, in his ‘ Itinerary,’ that “ there be 
three hedds of conduites for fresh water to the town.” 
The top of Pandon Bank, an elevation, in the imme- 


* This is a curious mixture of Latin and Anglo-Norman, and may 
be rendered “‘ the fountain head, vulgarly called the ‘ Pant’? Head 
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diate neighbourhood of the town, has been termed for 
a long period “ Conduit Head.” Brand states that 
this hill abounds with mary fine springs, and supposes 
that, during the Anglo-Saxon era, there was a reservoir 
here; he thus conjectures the etymology of the name— 
Pandon, the hill of the pand, or pond, or reservoir. 

In the year 1657 there was a complaint made before 
the common council against Mr. Ralph Jennison and 
Mr. William Wallis, coal-owners, for having diverted a 
third part of the water usually coming to the “ pants” 
in Newcastle, by sinking below the level of the water- 
course. Mr. Jennison was threatened with a prosecu- 
tion on this occasion; but on his submission, and stay- 
ing the workings, the common council put a stop to 
their proceedings against him. 

Amongst other notices respecting the supply of water, 
the two following may be extracted :— 

In 1737 an order of the Common Council prohibited 
the bringing of water into any of the houses of the in- 
habitants, except the mayor, recorder, aldermen, sheriff, 
and town clerk. 

This, of course, means that none but these privileged 
inhabitants were to have water introduced by pipes into 
their houses, in order not to diminish the supply at the 
“ pants” for the use of the inhabitants generally. 

In 1777, the Common Council, in order to obviate 
the great deficiency of water which was felt by the in- 
habitants, accepted the liberal offer of George Siephen- 
son, Esq., of Elswick, and expended upwards of 500/. 
in preparing aqueducts for bringing water from his 
property into the town. 

The “pant” represented in the wood-cut stands in 
front of the Freeman’s Hospital, Newcastle. ‘Lhe 
proper name of this charity is the “ Hospital of the 
Holy Jesus;” but it has been popularly called “ the 
Town’s,” and more commonly “ the Freeman’s Hospi- 
tal.” It was projected in 1681. In the ‘ Twenty-third 
Report of the Charity Commissioners,’ it is stated that 
by an indenture bearing date the 26th March, 1683, the 
mayor and burgesses of Newcastle-upon-Tyne founded 
an hospital for the relief of freemen and freemen’s 
widows, or sons and daughters of freemen, being un- 
married, in certain buildings which they had erected for 
that purpose, on a parcel of ground called the Manors, 
which was incorporated by the title of “The Master, 
Brethren, and Sisters of the Hospital of the Holy 
Jesus.” The mayor, aldermen, and common council, 
for the time being, were appointed visiters. In Bourne's 
account of Newcastle, (written upwards of a century ago,) 
the following description of this hospital is given :— 

“You ascend to it by stairs from the High Street, 
and then enter into a pleasant field, on the north side 
of which is the said hospital. It is three stories high, 
and the under story is adorned with piazzas, which are 
about sixty yards in length, and make a very agreeable 
walk, About the middle of the piazzas is the entrance 
into the second and third stories, and over against this 
entrance is a fountain (very much beautified) for the 
use of the hospital.” 

There are a considerable number of “pants” in 
Newcastle, most of them curious on account of their 
antiquity, and several interesting on account of the 
beauty of their forms. The one represented in the 
wood-cut has been supposed to be of Roman workman- 
ship—but it is not stated on what authority this opinion 
rests. The hospital itself is about 150 years old. 





THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

[From a Correspondent.) 
Axone all the wonders of Nature, there was nothing 
during my school-boy days that excited my young 
imagination so intensely as did the accounts and 
sketches of “the mighty Falls of Niagara.” 


I yet 
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distinctly remember how I used to read,—and wonder, 
—and think,—and feel; but then I did not dare to 
hope that I should, in after life, become as familiar 
with the whole course of the Niagara River (“ the 
Falls” of course included) as I was with the meander- 
ings of the simple streamlet which flowed through the 
adjoining meadows of the cottage-farm upon which I 
then resided. 

It was after an early dinner, on a delightful after- 
noon in the latter part of May, that I set out on fvot 
from the rural little town of Fort George, where I had 
stopped the preceding night, and which was, in fact, 
my first night in Canada, The distance was fifteen 
miles ; and the day being somewhat warm, notwith- 
standing my impatience to gratify a curiosity I had 
entertained for nearly a quarter of a century, I walked 
leisurely and silently along. There was scarcely a breath 
of air to mingle with the fragrance of the blossoming 
wild cherry-trees, which overhang the road where it 
winds along the Canadian bank of the deep and tranquil 
Niagara River; nor was there a cloud in the heavens 
to darken the bright beams of the declining sun, or to 
throw its shadow on the pale-green waters as they stole 
away almost imperceptibly. I had been told marvellous 
tales of the vast distance to which the thundering noise 
of these falls might be heard; and although I did not 
impliculy credit them, yet I could not help stopping 
occasionally for a few minutes, under the shadow of 
some wide-spreading oak, and listening attentively to 
catch the indistinct rumbling of this mighty fall of 
waters ;—but not a sound, save the hum of the busy 
bee, broke the perfect stillness of the surrounding scene. 
I had not yet ascended “ the Mountain,” as an elevated 
table-land, of about 300 feet in height, is pompously 
denominated, which stretches across the whole district, 
and operates, there is no doubt, against the noise of the 
falls being heard in the plain below. From a rocky 
gorge in this “ mountain ” issues the troubled Niagara. 
From the appearances presented by the time-washed 
rocks from Queenston to the present site of the cataract, 
there seems little reason to-doubt but that over the 
very verge of the mountain the river, at some remote 
period, has rushed; and although the falls have re- 
ceded fully seven miles, there is nothing in that circum- 
stance, taking the quality of the rock into consideration, 
as well as the lapse of untold centuries, to render the 
supposition improbable. In addition to this might be 
added the testimony of those persons who have resided 
near the falls for the last forty or fifty years,—who can 
prove, from actual observation, the almost constant 
decay of the rocks over which the waters impetuously 
rush: during the above-named period, the cataract has 
actually receded several fathoms ! 

Having gained the upper table-land, I again lent 
my ears to catch the distant sound, which I longed ex- 
ceedingly to hear,—and now I was not disappointed. 
However, as yet, the rumbling noise was very indistinct ; 
and had I not been aware of the cause, it might have 
passed unheeded or unheard. But there was now another 
proof to convince me that I was fast approaching the 
scene I had so long panted to witness,—for I had a dis- 
tinct view of a tolerably compact column of white mist 
ascending perpendicularly to a vast height, where it 
apparently encountered a current of upper air, which 
broke it into small fleecy clouds that floated horizontally 
towards the sunny west as far as the eye could reach. As 
[ approached nearer, this column was truly beautiful ; 
and before I had reached the immediate vicinity of the 
cataract, the sun had so far declined that his slanting 
rays were magically reflected in a beautiful bow thrown 
across the river, varying in its splendour according to 
the density of the ascending spray. Although I was a 
little weary with my long walk, I determined upon 
advancing to the very brink of the precipice, to mew 
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this the sublimest of Nature’s wonderful works, before 
I called at the neighbouring inn to partake of rest and 
refreshment. To effect my purpose, I scaled a lofty 
fence, and ran across the meadow as fast as my weary 
limbs would carry me; and in a few minutes I stood 
immediately above the main cataract, on an upper ledge 
of rocks, with the whole scene full in front of me. I 
could not think—I could not compare—I could not 
select or delineate; for my reason and imagination 
were alike confounded and overwhelmed with the 
awfulness and grandeur of the scene' I do not know 
how long I should have thus continued, so completely 
absorbed were all my faculties, had I not been called 
back—to earth, as it were—by a harsh voice bawling 
in my ear (for it was necessary to call loud in order to 
be heard), “‘I think, sir, you had better walk up to 
the hotel; for supper will be upon the table in a few 
minutes.” The voice that had aroused me was that of 
Mr. F , the landlord of the neighbouring hotei. I 
did not comply with his invitation, but the intrusion 
had dissolved the spell that bound me,—for I now 
began to examine in detail the scene before me; and 
the memory of by-gone days returning, without any 
other guide or interpreter, I was able to establish to my 
full satisfaction the chief points and features of the sub- 
lime picture ; namely, the “ ‘Table Rock,” the “ Great 
Horse-shoe Fall,” “ Goat Island,” and the “ American 
Fall,” with a small section thereof separated at the 
top by a projecting rock,—beside various other parts 
less remarkable and striking: and it was not until 
the time-scathed forest-trees threw their dark shadows 
across the foaming gulf beneath that I turned my back 
upon the scene, and walked slowly and thoughtfully 
to the hotel at the top of the meadow. I will not 
attempt a general description of what Nature never 
intended should be copied ; for were I able to paint 
with human accuracy the different portions of this stu- 
peudous cataract, with its ever-ascending column of 
misty spray, and give to the iris, with which the morn- 
ing and evening sun adorns the wild scene, all the 
heauty and loveliness of its primitive colours,—yet 
would there be wanting the everlasting and deafening 
‘thunder, which nearly destroys the sense of hearing, 
1s well as the superior interest which reality must ever 
yossess over the most accurate and masterly copy. 

The distance from the inn where I lodged to the 
aearest part of the Great Horse-shoe Fall is about 300 
yards; yet the concussion of air caused by the cataract 
s so great, that the window-frames—and indeed the 
whole fabric—are continually in a tremulous motion ; 
ind in winter, when the wind drives the spray in the 
lirection of the buildings, the whole scene is coated 
with sheets of ice. 

After this, my first visit to the falls, I resided for 
several years in their immediate vicinity ; and although 
I never beheld them without experiencing highly-excited 
emotions, yet I must confess I never afterwards felt the 
delirium produced on my first visit. I afterwards at- 
tempted to establish, with some degree of accuracy, the 
precise distance to which the rumbling sound of the 
falls could be heard in a calm and still summer night ; 
and from the observations I was enabled to make, I 
feel fully satisfied that at a greater distance than 
eighteen or twenty miles the noise cannot be heard. 

Although some writers have absurdly asserted that 
Indians in their canoes have descended these falls in 
safety, it is the general opinion of persons long resident 
in their vicinity, that not even the different sorts of fish 
that happen to be forced down this cataract ever escape 
with life; and what seems strongly to corrodorate this 
opinion, are the numerous dead fish daily seen floating 
in the gulf immediately below. Wild-fowl, too, un- 
mindful of their danger, or floated down while they 
are asleep, find it impossible to escape destruction if 
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once drawn within the verge of the main cataract. In 
the year 1827, a few individuals agreed to try an ex 
periment, and for this purpose they purchased a large 
schooner of 140 tons burden, that had previvusly, 
during many years, navigated the waters of Lake Erie. 
This vessel was towed down the river to within half a 
mile of “ the Rapids,” where it was cut adrift and left 
to its fate. The Rapids are caused by numerous ledges 
of rock, from two to four feet high, extending wholly 
across the river, over which the water successively 
pitches for about the distance of one mile, immediately 
above the main cataract. The vessel got safely over 
the first ledge, but upon pitching over the second, her 
masts went by the board, she sprung a leak, and filled 
with water; but continued nevertheless to float, though 
she changed her position to stern foremost, in which 
manner she took her last plunge over the main fall, 
her bowsprit being the last part that was visible of her. 
She of course never rose more; but numerous frag- 
ments of her timbers and planking were picked up 
some miles below, in very small pieces,—bruised, torn, 
and shivered. There were two bears, and some other 
smaller animals, on board of this vessel when she was 
cut adrift ; but the bears seem to have had some un- 
favourable misgivings of the safety of the voyage, and, 
therefore, when she sprung a leak and floated stern 
foremost, they stepped overboard, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in swimming ashore, after having 
been carried half way down towards the main cataract 
by the rapidity of the current. No trace of the smaller 
animals was ever discovered, 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


TsEse excellent economic institutions have created, 
during the few years which have elapsed since their 
establishment, a habit of forethought and eeonomy— 
a frame of mind disposed to regard a future and sub- 
stantial advantage rather than a momentary gratifica- 
tion—in not fewer than 78,453 individuals, which was 
the number of depositors in the twenty-eight Savings’ 
Banks in Middlesex when the accounts were recently 
made up. In the three city banks 21,744 persons depo- 
sited sums amounting on an average to 22/. each; and 
in the other metropolitan banks 56,854 depositors had 
sums invested amounting to 25/. each on the average. 
The total sum deposited amounted to 2,052,346/. If 
the concentration of a population affords better oppor- 
tunities for making known the advantages of savings’ 
banks, there are, on the other hand, many causes in 
operation which unfortunately prevent their being 
available to great numbers. The temptations to dissi- 
pation and extravagance everywhere present themselves 
in a great city, and its population should therefore be 
armed with an additional degree of prudence and in- 
telligence to be capable of resisting them. That they 
have been resisted to a gratifying extent is obvious; 
and there can be little doubt that the cheapness of ob- 
taining mental enjoyments has been one of the most 
powerful means of enabling them to arrive at this de- 
sirable result. The metropolis in this respect is in 
advance of the country ; for if wages be higher on the 
average, there are more abounding demands ever ready 
to engross them, and a continual vigilance can alone 
prevent this taking place. The population of Middle- 
sex forms one-ninth part of the population of England - 
but the number of depositors in savings’ banks is equa’ 
to one-fifth of*the number of the depositors in the 
kingdom. The manner in which the poor-laws were 
administered until within the last two years may ac- 
count for large portions of the population being almost 
strangers to institutions of the class under notice. It 
is most desirable that we should have the means of 
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judging of the extent to which a return to a more 
wholesome system will affect the industrious poor whom 
it so grievously oppressed. 

One of the most recently-established banks for savings 
in the metropolis appears, from the accounts before us, 
to be the Marylebone Bank, which commenced in July, 
1830. A few months afterwards it had received the 
sum of 3952/. from 460 depositors, being about 8/. 10s. 
fromeach. In the month of November, 1835, the num- 
ber of depositors had increased fourteen fold, and the 
sum invested had increased twenty fold. The number 
of depositors was 6470, and the amount deposited 
93,3741. 1s. 8d., or 14/. 8s. 74d. on an average for each 
of the 6470 persons who have had the prudence 
to place their savings—which would otherwise have 
been imperceptibly wasted—in the institution. Most 
of the other banks in the metropolis were established 
ten or twelve years before the Marylebone Bank, and 
the depositors not being of such long standing as in 
those banks, the savings invested do not separately 
amount to so large a sum as where the process of 
setting aside money, not actually wanted at the time, 
has been going on for a much longer period. But it is 
exceedingly satisfactory to notice the progress made, 
and time alone is required to raise the amount of each 
depositor’s share to a sum not inferior to those pos- 
sessed by the depositors in any other bank. The 
capital has increased twenty fold since 183), and the 
number of depositors having only increased fourteen 
fold, the amount belonging to each has necessarily 
become greater, and, from being about 8/. only, has 
reached an average exceeding 14/. From November 
to July the investments have increased more than one- 
fourth ; so that it is probable that not only has the sum 
of each depositor been greatly increased since Novem- 
ber, but a considerable number of individuals have 
been induced to avail themselves of the advantages 
which the institution holds out. 

The number of female depositors in the Maryle- 
bone Bank in November was 2466 ; of male depositors 
4004, being not quite two to one. The largest class 
of depositors consists of female servants. They amount 
to one-fifth of the whole number, or 1290, and they 
each possess on an average about fifteen guineas, or in 
the whole, the sum of 20,407/. 8s. 10d. The male 
servants are not so numerous a class, and scarcely form 
one-tenth of the whole number of depositors, being just 
half as numerous as the female depositors; but the 
amount invested by them is higher, being for each, 
626 in number, a sum of 21/. 16s., or 13,664/. 4s. 10d. 
The sum invested by male and female servants con- 
jointly is 34,0712. 13s. 8d., or more than a third of the 
whole sum invested, though, as compared with the 
number of depositors, they form considerably less than 
one-third. It may stimulate this class to continue the 
practice of laying by their savings when they learn that 
in the Devon and Exeter Savings’ Bank 865 male 
servants have invested a sum of 43,611/., or above 504. 
each; and that the sum invested by 3558 female ser- 
vants amounts to 106,022/., or above 30/. each. Dress- 
makers, milliners, needle-women, and shop-women have 
laudably placed a part of their earnings in the Mary- 
lebone Bank. This act is the more meritorious as 
their earnings are comparatively small, while they are 
at the same time compelled to keep up a superior 
appearance, and are indeed peculiarly expzsed to the 
temptation of making an unnecessary display ; yet in 
spite of the various obstacles in their way, 621 have 
invested a sum of 87801., or above 14/.each. Of clerks, 
shopmen, and warehousemen, there are 219 depositors 
whose investments amount to 14/. 16s. each. The 
average sum invested by 793 mechanics and artisans is 
about ten guineas. The investments of schoolmasters 
and teachers is about 16/, on an average for each; and 





those of schoolmistresses and female teachers to 22/. 
each. A number of depositors have wisely commenced 
the practice of economy betimes, and it is pleasing to 
learn that about a tenth proportion consists of children 
and youth of both sexes; viz., 284 females and 342 
males. The investments of the former amount to 
51. 16s. for each; of the latter to 4/. 12s.; and the total 
amount of their joint deposits exceeds 3200/. There 
are eighty-two apprentices who have each put by about 
4i. In the Devon and Exeter Banks 443 apprentices 
have acted in the same praiseworthy manner, and each 
on the average has in the bank a sum of nearly 6/. 
These young depositors may be informed that a shilling 
a week put into the savings’ bank, and allowed to 
accumulate at compound interest, that is, neither to 
withdraw the principal, nor the interest which is every 
year added to it, and continuing the weekly deposit of 
a shilling for the space of ten years, will at the end of 
that period be in possession of a sum amounting to 
301. 7s. 5d., or, 41. 7s. 5d. more than was put into the 
bank. in the same way 2s. a week will produce 
60/. 14s. 10d. in ten years ; 3s. a week will amount to 
911. 2s. 3d.; 4s. a week to 1211. 9s. 8d.; 5s. a week to 
151/. 17s. 1d.; 6s. a week to 182/. 4s. 6d.; and 7s. a 
week will, if the interest be allowed to accumulate, 
amount to 212/. lls. lld.; and in twenty years 7s. a 
week will in like manner amount to 510/, 1s. 4d. It is 
quite unnecessary to say anything as to the valuable 
uses which a prudent man may make of a small capital, 
or of the moral benefits resulting from the practice of 
a system of economy which is pursued in a wise and 
liberal spirit. In addition to the direct investments of 
young persons of both sexes, to the number of 708, 
rather more than one-fifth of the accounts are opened 
as trusts, chiefly on behalf of children. The number 
of this class of accounts is 1310, and the sum invested 
exceeds 20,060/., or about 16/. each. 

The excellent system of classification observed in 
keeping the accounts of the Marylebone Bank is worthy 
of being followed by all other similar institutions. A 
more correct idea could then be formed of the social 
position of various classes, of the manner in which their 
interests are affected by a variety of causes which every 
now and then are supposed to be acting upon first one 
or another portion of the community. A classified 
system at only one or two of the metropolitan banks 
does not aid any inquiry of a general nature so fully as 
could be wished. It would be interesting to know the 
differences which exist between one class and another— 
between the western portion of the metropolis and the 
eastern. The results would aid many plans of a prac- 
tical nature which are directed to the amelioration of 
every class, and all attempts to furnish these desiderata 
are deserving of the thanks of those who are anxious to 
proceed in the career of improvement. 


HABITS OF BATS. 

(From the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’) 
GENERALLY speaking, bats remain in concealment durin 
the day in caverns, ruinous buildings, hollow trees, 
such hiding places and flit forth at twilight or sunset 
to take their prey. White, in his ‘ Selborne,’ thus de- 
scribes the mode of feeding of a tame bat: ‘It would take 
flies out of a person’s hand; if you gave it anything to eat 
it brought its wings round before the mouth, hovering and 
hiding its head, in the manner of birds of prey when they 
feed. The adroitness it showed in shearing off the wings of 
flies, which were always rejected, was worthy of observation 
and pleased me much. Insects seemed to be most 
able, though it did not refuse raw flesh when offered ; so 
that the notion that bats go down chimneys and gnaw men’s 
bacon, seems no improbable story. While I amused my- 
self with this wonderful quadruped I saw it several times 
confute the vulgar opinion, that bats, when down on a fiat 
surface, cannot get on the wing again, by rising with great 
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ease from the floor. It ran, I observed, with more dispatch 
than I was aware of, but in a most ridiculous and grotesque 
manner.’ The large-eared bats, collected by Carlise, re- 
fused, according to Shaw, every species of food for four days, 
as did a large number which were afterwards caught and 
preserved in adark box, for above a week. During the 
day-time they were extremely desirous of retirement and 
darkness ; and, while confined to the box, never moved or 
endeavoured to get out the whole day ; and when spread on 
the carpet they commonly rested some minutes, and then, 
beginning to look about, crawled slowly to a dark corner or 
crevice, At sunset the scene was quite changed : every 
one then endeavoured to scratch its way out of the box; a 
continual chirping was kept up, and no sooner was the lid 
of their prison opened than each was active to escape; 
either flying away immediately, or ranning nimbly to a con- 
venient place for taking wing. When these bats were first 
collected, several of the females had young ones clinging to 
their breasts ‘in the.act of sucking. One of them flew with 
perfect ease, though two little ones were.thus attached to 
her, whieh weighed nearly as much as the parent. All the 
young were devoid of down, and of a black colour. But one 
of the most intéresting and detailed accounts of the habits 
of these animals’is to be found in the statement made by 
Mr. Daniell to the Zoologieal Society of London. on 
the 11th November, 1834, and we accordingly give it from 
the ‘ Proceedings’ of that society.. The bats consisted of 
two species, the Pipistrelle (Vespertilio Pipistrellus of 
Geoffroy) and the Noctule (Vespertilio Noctula of Schre- 
ber). r. Daniell stated that in July, 1833, he received 
five specimens, from Elvetham in Hampshire. Many 
more were congregated together with them in the ruins 
of the barn in which they were taken, but all the rest 
escaped, They had been kept in a tin powder canister for 
several days, and on being turned loose into a common 
packing case, with a few strips of deal nailed over it to form 
a cage, they exhibited much activity, progressing rapidly 
along the bottom of the box, ascending by the bars to the 
top, and then throwing themselves off as if endeavouring to 
fly. They ate flies when offered to them, seizing them with 
the greatest eagerness, and devouring them greedily, all of 
them congregating together at the end of the box at which 
they were fed, and crawling over, snapping at, and biting 
each other, at the same-time uttering a grating kind of 
squeak. Cooked meat was next presented to them, and re- 
jected ; but raw beef was eaten by them with avidity, and 
with an evident preference for such pieces as had been 
moistened with water. This answered a double purpose ; 
the weather being warm, numbers of the blue-bottle flies 
(musca vomitoria of Linnzus) were attracted to the meat ; 
and on approaching within range of the bats’ wings were 
struck down by their action, the animal itself falling at the 
same moment with all its membranes expanded, and cower- 
ing over the prostrate fly, with its head thrust under in 
an to secure its prey. When the head was again drawn 
forth the membranes were immediately closed, and the fly 
was observed to be almost ooo taken by the head. 
Mastication appeared to be a laboured operation, consisting 
of a succession of eager bites and snaps, and the sucking 
process (if it may be so termed), by which the insect was 
drawn into the mouth, being much assisted by the looseness 
of the lips. Several minutes were employed in devouring 
a large fly. In the first instance the flies were eaten entire, 
but Mr. Daniell afterwards observed detached wings in the 
bottom of the box. _ These, however, he never saw rejected, 
and he is inclined to think that they are generally swal- 
lowed. A slice of beef attached to the side of the box was 
found not only to save trouble in feeding, but also by at- 
tracting the flies’to afford good sport in observing the ani- 
mals obtain their ‘food. Their olfactory nerves appear to 
be very acutely sensible. When hanging by their posterior 
exthemities, and: attached to one of the bars in front of the 
cage} a small piece of beef placed at a little distance from 
theit noses would remain unnoticed; but when a fly was 
placed in the same situation they would instantly begin 


snapping after it. ‘The beef they would eat when hungry ; 
but never refused a fly. In the day-time they some- 
times clustered tovether in a corner; but towards evening 


“became very lively, and gave rapid utterance to their 
harsh grating notes. One of them died on the fifth day 
after they.came into Mr. Daniell’s possession ; two on the 
fourteenth ; the fourth survived until the eighteenth , and 
the fifth until the nineteenth day. 
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Antiquarian Enthustasm.—The following anecdote is 
related in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Literature,’ upon the 
authority of Mr. Dallaway, vol. iii., p. 727. Upon the re- 
ceipt of a letter at Townley, from Mr. Jenkins, the then 
English banker at Rome, promicin him the first choice of 
some discovered statues, Mr. Townley “ instantly set off for 
Italy, without companion or baggage; and, taking the 
common post conveyance, arrived incogniio at Rome, on 
the precise day when a very rich cava was to be explored. 
He stood near, as an uninterested spectator, till he perceived 
the discovery of an exquisite statue, little injured, and which 
decided his choice. Ghats that his agent was urgent 
in concealing it, he withdrew to wait the event. Upon his 
calling at Mr. Jenkins’s house in the Corso, who was not 
a little surprised by his sudden appearance, the statue in 
question was studiously concealed, while the other pieces 
were shared between don with apparent liberality... Mr. 
Townley remonstrated, and was dismissed with an assurance 
that, after due restoration, it should follow him to England. 
In about a year after Mr. Townley had the mortification to. 
learn that the identical young Hercules had been sold to 
Lord Lansdowne at an extreme, yet scarcely an equivalent, 
i This transaction must have occurred some time 

fore 1790.° It was in that year that the Hercules was’ 
sold by Mr. Jenkins to Lord Lansdowne. A different story. 
is, however, told of this Hercules in the account of it in the’ 
first Dilettanti volume, pl. xl. Mr. Townley is there stated 
to have had the choice of the two statues at the time they 
were discovered; to have fixed from description, but after- 
wards to have repented of his choice.—Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge—Townley Gallery. 





History and Literature of Chess——The game of chess 
is of great antiquity, and appears to have been invented in 
China or Hindostan. Sir William Jones inclines to the 
latter supposition. In the second volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ he says, ‘ We may be satisfied with the testi- 
mony of the Persians; who, though as much inclined as 
other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a 
foreign people, unanimously agree that the game was im- 
ported from the west of India in the sixth century of our 
wera. It seems to have been immemorially known in Hin- 
dostan by the name of Chaturanga, i.e., the four angas, or 
members of an army; which are these, elephants, horses, 
chariots, and foot-soldiers; and in this sense the word is 
frequently used by epic poets in their descriptions of real 
armies. By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, 
it was changed by the old Persians into chatrang; but the 
Arabs, who soon after took possession of their country, had 
neither the initial nor the final letter of that word in their 
alphabet, and consequently altered it further into shatranj, 
which found its way presently into the modern Persian, and 
at length into the dialects of India, where the true deriva- 
tion of the word is known only to the learned. Thus has a 
very significant word in the sacred language of the Brah- 
mins been transformed by progressive changes into axedraz, 
scacchi, echecs, chess ; and by a whimsical concurrence of 
circumstances has given birth to the English word check, 
and even a name to the exchequer of Great Britain.’ He 
speaks also of ‘the rath, or armed chariot, which the Ben- 
galese pronounced roth, and which the Persians. 
into rokhk, whence came the rook of some European n 
as the vierge and fol of the French are supposed to 
ruptions of ferze and /i/, the prime minister and I 
the Persians and Arabs.” It is perfectly clear that | 
was not known to the Greeks or Romans; indeed 
monly supposed not to have been introduced into Eu 
till the time of the Crusaders; though there is @ set” 
Latin verses in Hyde, describing the game, which 
to have been written during the time of the Saxons, 4 
therefore a good number of years before the first fle. 
Several points in which the eastern game now differs f 
ours were then observed in Europe.—Penny Cyclopedia. 
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